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Introduction: 


A computer worm was chosen from the assessment list for this report. Computer worms 
spread themselves and perform arbitrary programmed tasks. Adherence to practical 
computer security policy often mitigates the propagation and functioning of computer 
worms. In the case of the chosen research example, the Stuxnet worm was responsible for 
damage to equipment and significant expense. The report was researched through the use 
of computer internet search, locating industry information, news and, research articles, and 
additionally, previous personal endeavour including fieldwork. 


A description of the Computer Worm: 


It is not necessary for programs to have a function other than self-distribution in order to be 
classified as a computer worm since; there is the utilization of an exploit or attack ona 
vulnerability being the act of which is malicious. 


A computer worm is a program (malware) designed to distribute itself. Like all malware, a 
worm has malicious intent in its operation. There are several possible vectors for the 
propagation of the computer worm including removable media, network, and internet 
(ESET, n.d.-c). For the installation of the worm, an exploit utilized when a programmed 


vulnerability is accessed provides ingress (Arnold, Guck, Kumar, & Stoelinga, 2015). On the 
newly infected computer system, execution of the payload is accomplished by one of 
several methods and thereafter, the worm continues with its programmed task (payload) 
and propagates further. Execution may be self-congruent with installation or separate. 
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FIGURE 1 - THE LIFE OF A COMPUTER WORM (ESET, n.d.-c) 


Vector 

The computer worm is self-replicating. Making use of file-transport or information-transport 
mechanisms to access portable USB media or network access, the worm, in either case via 
an exploit, duplicates its payload and required sub-code for installation, execution and 
propagation to other systems (CISCO, n.d.). Often this takes the form of infecting connected 
USB media or, via network and internet access services and applications (Arnold et al., 
2015). 


Exploit 

Locating a vector does not resolve that there is a vulnerability. A worm may utilize many 
programmed exploits to leverage any vulnerability and uses a specific sequence of 
programmed actions. The exploit itself is specific programming of a malicious nature that 
allows the worm to take action not intentionally allowed (ESET, n.d.-b). Variations of 
exploits include the use of weak passwords and glitches in unpatched systems and other as- 
yet-undisclosed vulnerabilities. 





FIGURE 2 — PROPAGATION OF A COMPUTER WORM 


Installation 

Through the exploit, the worm initiates the process of installation. In the case of a USB 
media, the operating system in a vulnerable form is utilized through autoruns to copy files 
and perform the installation (Arnold et al., 2015). /n the case of network transport, for a live 
installation, the exploit may be either code injection, weak passwords or, an exposed RPC 
service call. In the case of a dormant installation, the worm can wait for the necessary 
activation conditions, a computer restart or later activation by a service or, by user action. 


Payload 

Execution conditions for payload may be available immediately as a part of the installation. 
The payload is the purposeful part of the worm that performs its intended task (Kaspersky 
Lab, n.d.). A task may be simple, such as to continue distribution, or complex, to capture and 
decrypt secure communications. Any programmable task is accomplishable with sufficient 
access on a compromised system. 


Propagation 

As part of the payload, propagation relies on the operation of an exploit through a path 
worm<€-vector<vulnerability<exploit<-payload as briefly described. Thereby the 
installation process is repeated, and the worm distributes itself. Polymorphic worms make 
alterations to each iteration of their copied program to assist in avoiding detection by anti- 
malware software (ESET, n.d.-a). 


Neda Industrial Group - A victim of Stuxnet: 


The success of a computer worm relies on vectors and exploits; securing both vectors and 
vulnerabilities should be a focus of computer security. 


Neda Industrial Group is involved in the design and installation of industrial control systems. 
On July 22, 2009?, a worker at the company visited a user forum to report the company was 
having a particular issue reproduced on all computers, an issue that the worker believed to 
be caused by a computer virus. A specific Siemens Step 7 .DLL kept throwing an error that 
could not be resolved when USB flash drive media was used to transfer a copy of the file 
but, the error was not repeated with a clean copy of the file transferred by media such as a 
CD/DVD (Zetter, 2014). In reality, Stuxnet had struck Neda about two weeks earlier on July 
7, 2009 (GReAT, 2014)(Zetter, 2014). 


As a result of the infection at Neda and other similar companies, the Stuxnet 1.001 worm 
eventually made its way onto the enrichment systems at the Natanz facility in Natanz, Iran. 
The impact of this, whether from the updated worm or the original Stuxnet 0.5 worm, was 
the progressive, abnormal wear and failure of the centrifuge - no doubt a technical and 
financial impact as by estimate at least 984 attached hardware devices were affected 
(Zetter, 2014). 


Infection by the Stuxnet 1.001 worm breaches confidentiality, integrity and, availability 
(Byrnes & Proctor, 2002). 


When the Stuxnet 1.001 worm transmits information that it has acquired to its resources on 
the internet, that is a breach of confidentiality. The information may include private 
information identifying an individual computer including the computer name, IP address 
and, operating system version, and information revealing Supervisory Control And Data 
Acquisition (SCADA) software installation (ESET, n.d.-b)(Symantec, n.d.). Additionally, its 
payload includes the capability to steal data and execute arbitrary code (F-Secure, 
n.d.)(Symantec, n.d.). 


The worm alters files on the infected system and additionally writes files of its own, and that 
is a violation of integrity. The operation of Windows Defender and other services are 
modified. USB flash drive media is also compromised with several exploit files written 
automatically (ESET, n.d.-b)(Symantec, n.d.). 


Infected machines are reported to restart automatically and, targeted SCADA operated 
hardware is damaged, compromising availability (Zetter, 2014). Computer systems are 
sensibly taken out of service for the duration of the worm infection until rectified. 


What steps Neda took to rectify the worm once identified are not public to this report, and 
we do not know the origin point at the company. Anti-malware vendors included signature 
specific detection for Stuxnet as of at least July 2010 (ESET, n.d.-b)(Symantec, n.d.). Closing 
vectors and vulnerabilities would have been useful in preventing infection, such as effective 
computer security policy preventing bringing in or connecting of USB (or other external) 
media, quarantining of email attachments, and disabling autoruns to prevent non-SCADA 
software form propagation. 


Report Summary: 


Computer worms spread themselves, even without the need for a human interaction vector 
and certainly with the aid of human assistance. Neda was both a research target and vector 
of the Stuxnet worm ultimately leading to significant disruption and expense. Effective 
computer security policy would have assisted. Making use of competent and preferably 
independently validated anti-malware software may have assisted further. 


Definitions: 

Exploit: 

an attack to leverage access through a specific vulnerability. 
Malware: 


code or software that is specifically designed to damage, disrupt, steal, or in general 
inflict some other "bad" or illegitimate action on data, hosts, or networks. (CISCO, 
n.d.) 


Payload: 


is used to describe what a virus, worm or Trojan is designed to do ona victim’s 
computer. (Kaspersky Lab, n.d.) 


Polymorphism: 


The term used to describe a program that changes the order in which its instructions 
are stored on disk, executed in memory, etc. This creates a program that while 
functionally equivalent contains different code in each instance. Malware uses this 
technique to re-order its instructions in an attempt to evade detection. (ESET, n.d.-a) 


Worm: 


a self-replicating type of malware that can spread to other computers. Worms can 
spread through computer networks, e-mails, instant-messaging services, social 
networks, removable media and other channels. Unlike viruses, worms do not attach 
themselves to existing programs, however, some viruses do make use of worm-like 
propagation methods to spread themselves. (ESET, n.d.-c) 


Vulnerability: 


Specific weakness in methodology or design allowing the opportunity to exploit. When 
carrying a USB stick open across campus that is a vulnerability, as is exposed USB ports ona 
computer and software to access or connection to the internet or other computers, 
listening ports and bound services, and so forth, in a network. Some vulnerabilities are 
usually permitted by obscurity for the effectiveness of any regular use case with other 
ee (hopefully) mitigating arrangements such as anti-malware software or pre- 
checking. 
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